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The place was Moffet Field, Cali- 
fornia. The occasion, the 1952 Bien- 
nial Inspection of the Ames Aeronau- 
tical Laboratory which is operated by 
the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics. The invitations went out 
to “Government officials and key per- 
sonnel in aeronautics.” 

On hand, were a delegation from 
Congress’ Ways and Means Committee, 
the Military, the press and trade maga- 
zines, top executives and engineers 
from the aircraft and electronics indus- 
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tries, and the ALPA. What we all got, 
was a guarded peek under the curtain 
of security. 

Ames Aeronautical Laboratory is one 
of the three major research establish- 
ments operated by the NACA. The 
organization is an independent, civilian 
agency of the Federal Government, 
founded in 1915. It has 17 members, 
appointed by the President, who serve 
without pay. 

Most of NACA’s research is of a 
fundamental nature; all of it is di- 
rected toward practical solution of the 
problems of flight, and much of it is 
focused upon scientific problems. 
NACA does not design or build air- 
planes, but the scientific information 
obtained by its engineers and _ techni- 
cians is gathered to assist the designers 
and builders of airplanes. , 

To obtain this knowledge, the Com- 
mittee operates the Ames Laboratory, 
at Moffett Field, near San Francisco; 
the Langley Aeronautical Laboratory, 
Hampton, Virginia; and the Lewis 
Flight Propulsion Laboratory at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

NACA also has field stations at 
Wallpos Island, Virginia, where rocket- 
propelled models are studied, and at 
Edwards Air Force Base, Edwards, 
California, where transonic and super- 
sonic flight research is conducted on 
such special airplanes as the Bell X-1 
and X-5, The Douglas Skystreak and 
Skyrocket, and the Northrop X-4. 


At Ames Laboratory, which we in- 
spected, the scientists and technicians 
are engaged primarily in the field of 
supersonic aerodynamics —in other 
words, in a continuous search for the 
wings, bodies, controls, air inlets, and 
other components which will prove the 
safest and most efficient for airplanes 
flying at and beyond the speed of 
sound. 

Most of the experiments under way 
at Ames are concerned with the varied 
problems encountered in the transonic 
speed range—in which the airplane 
may be said to be passing through the 
speed of sound. This speed varies from 
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ALPA members C. K. Dunbar; Bill Stephenson; Walt 
Morehead; A. L. Hannan; John Dodge, and A. W. Stain- 
back recently inspected the Ames Aeronautical Laboratory 
for a close up of what's going on in supersonic research. 


Here is a report by a member of the inspection team, A. 
W. Stainback: 


760 mph. at standard sea-level temper- 
atures to around 650 mph. at high alti- 
tudes where temperatures drop to 60° 
below zero. 

It is in this transonic range that air- 
craft encounter many difficulties, in- 
cluding drastic increases in drag, buf- 
feting of wing and tail surfaces, and 
dangerous changes in control forces. In 
looking for solutions, Ames scientists 
are experimenting with many types of 
wings and fuselages. Some, for ex- 


-ample, are thin and swept back sharply 


from the fuselage—as are the tail sur- 
faces. Others are triangular in form. 


Wind Tunnels play a big part in the 
Ames experiments. The tests are made 
both in wind tunnels and in actual 
flight. The 15 Ames wind tunnels are 
the largest and fastest in the world. 
They include: 

—40 by 80 foot.. (Wind Tunnels are 
measured by the size of the section in 
which the model is tested.) This is the 
world’s largest with a test section big 
enough to accommodate a full-scale 
airplane having a 70 foot wingspread. 
The circuit is approximately half a 
mile. Electric motors totaling 36,000 
horsepower drive six 40-foot propellers. 
Maximum speed of the air stream is 
about 250 miles per hour. 

—6 by 6 foot. Maximum speed is 
twice the speed of sound (equivalent 
to 1,500 mph). 

—16 foot. A large high-speed tunnel 





On the Cover 
As tall as a 10-story building, this 
towering bank of vanes turns the air 
smoothly around one of the four cor- 
ners of the world's largest wind tun- 
nel. This tunnel, which has a test 
section 40 feet high and 80 feet 
wide, is operated by the NACA's 
Ames Aeronautical Laboratory at 
Moffet Field, near San Francisco. 
The tunnel is valuable in studying the 
low-speed problems arising from new 
aircraft wing shapes designed for 
flight near and above the speed of 





sound. 
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The missile above being prepared for testing has cruciform (cross-shaped) wings and tail. For 
test purposes it is mounted on a support through which instruments record the model's perform- 
ance in the supersonic air stream of the wind tunnel. 


particularly useful in studying flight 
problems with large models. Motors 
permit air-speeds up to 680 mph. 

—12 foot pressure. In a tunnel of this 
type, the scientist has a special device 
to study the effects of model scale, or 
size, on air-flow behavior, as separate 
from the effects of speed. By varying 
the air density, while holding constant 
speeds, or the reverse, these effects can 
be isolated and defined. Two 18-ton 
fans provide speeds up to about 700 
mph. Horsepower totals 11,000. Pre- 
sures from one-sixth to six times atmos- 
pheric can be achieved. 

1 by 3 foot supersonic. Ames has 
two of these. One, with compressors 
driven by 10,000 horsepower motors, 
achieves speeds 2.2 times the speed of 
sound. The other, registers as high as 
3.4 times the speed of sound (equiva- 
lent to 2,600 mph). Here it is possible 
to photograph shock waves. 





More Photos 
Pages 8-9 











—Supersonic free-flight. This one 
fires models from guns into an air 
stream rushing in the opposite direction 
from the model’s flight. Speeds eight 
times the speed of sound have already 
been achieved. 

—10 by 14 inch supersonic. This 
one supplies aerodynamic data over the 
wide range of 2.75 to 7 times the speed 
of sound, equivalent to about 2,000 to 
5,000 mph at sea level temperatures. 

These wind tunnels provide a con- 
trolable air stream and the means to 
measure reactions of a model airplane, 
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wing, or other component to that air 
stream. 

Push a Button. We remembered the 
great amazement not so long ago over 
aircraft pushing through the ’sonic bar- 
rier. At Ames we were able to see it. 
They pushed a button on one of sev- 
eral supersonic wind tunnels and, on 
what looked like an oversized TV 
screen was a picture, made visible by 





what attending scientist Walter Vip. 
centi called a “schlieren apparatus,” 
We could see the shock waves form a; 
the speed went up past Mach 1, and 
at Mach 1.5 watched them bend back 
like bars around the model. 

Current project for the 40 by 80 foot 
tunnel is investigation of boundary lay. 
er control. It’s a series of problems 
which seem to get mixed up with many 
side problems. For one: Even the slide 
rule pilots begin to see that landing 
speeds have to be kept within reason, 
However, reason, to them, means 


-touchdown at 150 mph or more. But 


high airspeeds mean small wings, and 
small wings mean high stall speeds, 
There has to be a meeting ground. 

It was explained that stalls begin in 
a thin layer of air next to the skin, 
As long as you keep that layer smooth 
you fly. Ames is trying “porous areas” 
for removing the low energy air. In 
the big tunnel, they had a full scale 
model of an F-86. Leading edges of 
the left wing and flap were full of holes 
—4,225 of them to the square inch— 
through which a pump sucked the 
about-to-become turbulent air. The 
idea is that the smooth flow of air 
would be able to give lift. And, it ap- 
pears to work. In the demonstration, 
the conventional right wing and flap 
began to stall at angles of attack below 
six degrees, while the porous left wing 
indicated smooth flow to fourteen de- 
grees and beyond. 

(Continued on Page 14) 





Launching gun and mount in the supersonic free-flight wind tunnel. Aerodynamic models are fired 
from guns into a supersonic wind stream moving in the opposite direction. Data at speeds up 
eight times the speed of sound (equivalent to 6,000 m.p.h. at standard sea-level temperature) 
have been obtained by this technique. 
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Jungle Crash Investigation 


ALPA's representative on the second crash investigation team which 
pushed through the jungles of Brazil in an effort to dig out the reason for 
the crack-up of a PAA Boeing-377 reports on the perils of jungle living. 
Here is the story by E. D. Avary: 


The fatal crash of a Pan American 
Airways B-377 on April 29, 1952, en- 
route to Port of Spain, Trinidad, from 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, caused one of 
the most bizarre crash investigations in 
the history of the air line industry. 
Actually, there have been two investi- 
gations of the crash. However, I was 
a member of just the second investiga- 
tion party, and so can only report 
upon it to any degree in these para- 
graphs. 

The first investigation team reached 
the jungle wreckage approximately 
two weeks after the crash. Bob Weis- 
enbaker, ALPA representative, did a 
top job on that “tour,” as is well 
known. Although great credit is due 
the team for its efforts, its findings 
must unfortunately be classed as in- 
conclusive. The failure was due to 
various factors which continually har- 
assed and undermined the purpose of 
the expedition and which were com- 
pletely beyond the power of the com- 
petent and courageous team to control. 

A few of the elements which aborted 
the first expedition deserve mention 
since these same factors had a bearing 
on the practical planning of the second 
investigation. They included political 
and international rivalry, misinforma- 
tion, political pressure, and the break- 
down of equipment. Added to the nat- 
ural hindrances of disease, dense 
jungle, mountainous terrain, unfriend- 
ly Indians, wild animals, and poison- 
Ous insects, these factors practically 
eliminated the possibility of success for 
the first investigation group. 

In the months following the comple- 
tion of the first investigation a great 
deal of study and thought was given 
by Pan American and various Govern- 
ment agencies to the need for a second 
attempt. Aside from the demand for 
an adequate explanation for the crash, 
much pressure was being exerted to 
give the victims a decent burial. And 
it was apparent that a second expedi- 
tion could accomplish both purposes if 
a proper emphasis were placed on 
funds, equipment, choice of personnel 
and practical planning. 

During July the program took final 
shape. The plan included building an 
emergency air strip near Lago Grande 
(30 miles from the wreckage), a base 
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camp at the air strip, a jeep trail to an 
advanced camp near the wreckage, and 
setting up the advanced camp from 
which the investigators could operate. 

To satisfy international relations it 
was decided that a Brazilian party 
would proceed to the scene of the 
crash, remove the remains of the vic- 
tims, and bring them to Rio de Janeiro 
for religious burial services. The work 
was done by the Brazilians and culmi- 
nated in a mass burial of the 41 pas- 


wi 





The author, E. D. Avary poses with his Tap- 
irape’ laundry boy. 

sengers and nine crew members in Rio 
on August 18, 1952. 

It was disturbing for us to find when 
we reached the wreckage later that in 
the process of removing the bodies, the 
Brazilian party not only disturbed the 
main wreckage considerably, but had 
used flame throwers extensively to cre- 
mate the remains. 

Having done their part, the Brazil- 
ians turned the wreckage over to 
Charles Collar, CAB, and the second 
expedition was given the authority to 
begin its investigation. The members 
of the team were: 

—Frank T. Taylor, CAB Airworthi- 

ness Inspector 

—Allen B. Hallman, 

worthiness Inspector 


—John F. Pahl, Assistant Chief of 


CAB Air- 


the CAB Technical Division 

—Scott Magness, Communications 
Inspector, CAA, Miami 

—George A. Round, Aviation Safety 
Advisor, CAA 

—W. P. Hooker, Service Depart- 
ment, Boeing Aircraft, Seattle 

—Fred Baker, Service Department, 
Boeing Aircraft, Seattle 

—Fred K. Brunton, Power Plant 
Engineer, Boeing Aircraft 

—Alvin Larsen, Stress Analysis Sec- 
tion, Boeing Aircraft 

—Stanley I. Brooks, Pratt & Whit- 
ney 

—Vernon E. Hupp, Service Engi- 
neer, Hamilton Standard 

—Ralph W. Dobbins, Power Plant 
Engineer, Pan American 

—Charles Manley, B377 Project En- 
gineer, Pan American 

—Charles Boaz, B377 Maintenance 
Representative, Pan American 

—William B. Carpenter, Pan Ameri- 
can Flight Engineer and FEIA 
representative 

—Edwin D. Avary, Pan American 
B377 Captain, and ALPA repre- 
sentative. 


We Convened in Belem, Brazil, on 
August 22, and the group was divided, 
for the purpose of the investigation, 
into two main working groups—struc- 
tural and power plant. The following 
morning we were flown in the PAA 
C-46 assigned to the mission to the air 
strip at the base camp near Lago 
Grande. The balance of the day was 
spent in issuing personal equipment, 
target practice, and final briefing. The 
following day we were all transported 
to the advanced camp. 

The base camp, 30 miles from the 
wreckage, was regarded by all of our 
party as an ideal spot. It was flat, 
comfortable, had a swimming pool and 
was conservatively speaking a “Shang- 
ri-La” compared to the advance camp 
near the wreckage where the American 
technical party was to spend their 
time. The best comparison I heard as 
to living conditions at the two camps 
was made by PAA C-46 pilot “Slim” 
Cummings. In the course of a layover 
at the base camp in between his rou- 
tine C-46 supply missions to and from 
Belem, he decided to drive one of the 
jeeps up to the advanced camp to see 
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“Hotel” for the advanced camp party 


a few of his friends and take a look at 
the wreckage. Slim arrived after a 
routine six-hour (to go 30 miles) jour- 
ney from the base camp to our ad- 
vance camp—took one quick look at 
our set-up—made the 40 minute hike 
up to the main range and back, and 
promptly shoved off with great alacrity 
for the base camp. He departed at 
sunset which was most unusual, due to 
obvious hazards on the jeep trail. 
When he had completed about a quar- 
ter of the trip back his jeep broke 
down, and unable to complete repairs 
he started hiking to the base camp. 
Early the next morning a rescue jeep 
was sent out from the base camp to 
locate him and the lost jeep. When 
asked by the rescue jeep why on earth 
he elected to hike some 22 miles to the 
base camp that night rather than re- 
turn to the much nearer advanced 





camp, he commented darkly: “Have 
you been up there lately?” 

The final briefing before moving to 
the advance camp was not particular- 
ly encouraging to the members of the 
party who had never been part of a 
jungle safari before. According to the 
pamphlet containing our “Instructions, 
Information and Camp Rules” the trip 
could not be expected to be overly en- 
joyable. 

Some Sample Pointers: 

—‘Bathing at the base camp... 
will be downstream of the camp oppo- 
site the airstrip. The stream is said to 
contain piranha fish and it is therefore 
not recommended that you go in above 
your ankles...” (Piranhas love white 
meat. ) 

—“The insects consist principally of 
ants, gnats, and mosquitoes . . . an ap- 
plication of insect repellent . . 


. will 





Advance camp mess hall 


help but will not eliminate them.” 
(Author’s note: From sunrise to sunset 
we lived with literally millions of in- 


sects. 
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If we wore a headnet we came 7 
near to smothering; if we were bliss- 
fully ignorant enough to douse our- 
selves with the insect repellent, we 
promptly became popular in the insect 
world. They considered the repellent 
a great form of refreshment. 
was 
which was a little difficult to control 
while moving engines in a day-time 
jungle temperature of 110°.) 

—“If you become lost in the jungle 


win 
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in t 
The 
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What 


perspiration, 


stay in one place and occasionally fire A 


your pistol . . . If you run out of water 
try cutting nearby vertical extending 
vines until you find a water vine. Four 
feet of this vine will, in about 10 mir- 
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utes, drip out a cup full a water...” on 


(Continued on Page 12) the 





Conference on fuel selector settings 
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Ja k Durham, AAL, New York comments on 





Cross-wind Techniques 


With preferential runways creeping 
into the picture, with airport runways 
occasionally closed due to construction 
or awaiting snow removal, and with 
straight-in landing minimums being 
lower than circling minimums, cross- 
wind operations are becoming more 
and more a routine part of airline ex- 
perience. Since many of our aircraft 
are now of the tricycle gear type, let 
us examine the factors involved in 
cross-wind operations as they pertain 
to this type. In general, it may be 
found that much the same technique 
applies with this type of aircraft as ap- 
plied to the former tail-wheeled types. 

The principle way in which a cross- 
wind operation differs from the ordi- 
nary landing or take-off is, of course, 
in the degree of drift involved in flight. 
The drift angle will vary according to 
two factors, airspeed and cross-wind 
component. In all instances, herein, we 
shall consider a “cross-wind” as being 
that component of the wind which acts 
at an angle of 90 degrees to either side 
of the runway course line. 


Analysis Will Show that with any con- 
stant airspeed the degree of drift will 
vary with the amount of cross-wind 
which exists. For all practical pur- 
poses, we may assume that the airspeed 
on all landings will be approximately 
the same figure in any single type of 
equipment; thus it follows that the 
drift angle encountered will be propor- 
tional to the cross-wind involved. The 
same applies with regard to takeoffs. 


The problem, then, is that of per- 
fecting techniques which will permit 
the aircraft to be flown, smoothly 
and with the least stress, structurally, 
through the critical phases of the cross- 
wind operation; where the aircraft be- 
comes airborne on take-off, or where it 
touches down on landing. Any tech- 
nique developed should be effective at 
all times, particularly under the most 
adverse runway, surface conditions. 
Realizing this, it becomes apparent that 
a technique involving aerodynamic re- 
actions of aircraft control surfaces, 
properly applied, will have definite ad- 
vantages over any technique which 
might rely on traction between the air- 
craft’s wheels and the runway surface. 
The aerodynamic independence of the 
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reversible propellers, which give assur- 
ance of deceleration despite slipperiness 
of runways, is similar to the effective- 
ness of aerodynamic controls which, 
too, may be made to function in a pre- 
dictable manner on any landing re- 
gardless of runway surface conditions. 


Cross-Wind Flight over a runway cen- 
terline involves drift. On the roll, after 
landing or before take-off, the aircraft 
will normally conform to the runway 
heading. The transition between the 
headings involved will naturally re- 
quire a change in the heading of the 
aircraft. The amount being variable 
with the amount of cross-wind present. 
The less the change of heading re- 
quired, the smoother the transition 
may be. 

Confining this discussion now to the 
landing phase, let us consider the tran- 
sition from the flight heading to the 
runway heading as ground contact is 
made. If contact is made in a direc- 
tion along the runway course-line, but 
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with the aircraft still headed off the 
runway course-line to compensate for 
the drift involved, it is obvious that a 
side-load on the landing gear will be 
introduced in amounts which will vary 
with the degree of impact with the 
ground and the amount of drift angle 
involved. In hard landings, such side- 
load stresses on the landing gear may 
be quite severe. 


Naturally, the greater the angle of 
drift, or cross-wind, with which -the 
pilot has to contend, the greater the 
amount of skill which is required to 
effect smoothly the transition between 
flight and runway headings. Prior to 
this point in this discussion, normal 
flight has been inferred. Now, how- 
ever, it becomes apparent that, if pos- 
sible, it would be desirable to reduce 
the angle between flight and runway 
heading to facilitate cross-wind opera- 
tion. This can be accomplished by 
“crossing controls” or slipping the air- 
craft. Lowering the windward wing a 
few degrees while using the rudder to 
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control the aircraft directionally, effec- 
tively reduces the drift angle of the air- 
craft. The more the heading of the 
aircraft may be brought around to con- 
form to the heading of the runway, the 
more smoothly the transition from flight 
to ground may be made. In this ma- 
neuver, the aircraft is handled longi- 
tudinally in the same manner as 
througout any normal landing maneu- 
ver. Thus, in its final stage, a nose- 
high slip develops. The “steepness” of 
the slip is, of course, limited by the 
amount by which the windward wing 
may be lowered, maintaining a suitable 
margin of safety. 


As the aircraft settles-in to make 
ground contact, it may be permitted to 
“land” on the windward wheels, and 
by proper use of the ailerons the “high” 
wing is eased down so that leeward 
wheel contact is smoothly made. At 
the instant of initial ground contact, 
any difference between heading of the 
aircraft and runway heading should be 


“kicked off’ by positive movement of 
the rudder. 


In Roll-Out, following landing, a load 
is kept on the windward main wheels 
by rolling the control wheel “into the 
wind,” that is, toward the side from 
which the cross-wind is coming. The 
amount of displacement of the ailerons 
is increased as the speed of the aircraft 
decreases. The ailerons are the last of 
the control surfaces to stall out, being 
effective down to very low airspeeds 
(about 20 mph). In assisting in main- 
taining directional control of the air- 
craft, they persist long after the rudder 
has become ineffective. Actually, the 
aileron which is “up” serves little pur- 
pose, but the “down” aileron produces 
a drag at the far end of the wing 
which is very effective in counteracting 
any tendency of the aircraft to “weath- 
er-cock.” The “down” aileron is serv- 
ing the purpose of the flap on the far 
portion of the wing, actually, in that it 
not only produces the desired drag, but 
also augments the lift in the leeward 
wing which on the roll-out is partially 
blanketed by the fuselage. 


It is commonly said that a tricycle- 
geared aircraft won’t weather-cock. It 
is fair to say that it resists weathering- 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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Results of an actual tracking run made during flight 
tests of automatic stabilization and control equip- 
ment. A vapor trail streams from the target plane 
centered in the camera sight of the pursuit aircraft. 


One phase of the NACA research program 
is experiments with various types of wings 
mounted on streamlined recoverable bodies 
which are dropped from high altitudes. Packed 
with instruments, which record various data, 
these bodies will exceed the speed of sound 
during the plunge to earth. 
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Porous ‘leading-edge wings for boundary-layer control are shown 
here mounted on a test model in the 40 by 80 foot wind tunnel. 
Sharply swept back wings such as these are generally favorable for 
transonic and supersonic flight. Boundary-layer control is one of 
the newer devices for adding lift to make wings like these useful. 


Basic information which designers of transonic 
and supersonic planes of the future must have 
is being gathered by this team of high-speed 
research aircraft used by NACA. 
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As a Matter of Fact 








Pilot Pay and the Cost of Living 


At the close of the Second World 
War the pent up demand for housing 
coupled with a tremendous shortage of 
material caused such rapid rises in 
building costs that many builders were 
forced to include what they called 
“escalator clauses” in their original 
contracts in order to protect them- 
selves against financial loss. The aver- 
age hourly paid worker being faced 
with this same problem seized upon 
this “escalator clause” idea as a pana- 
cea for their economic ills and the in- 
clusion of such clauses in their working 
agreements caught hold around the 
country. Some economists looked upon 
this idea as a stabilizing factor whereas 
others threw up their hands and broad- 
cast to all who would listen that an 
“escalator clause” if universally adopt- 
ed would result in a perpetual round 
of inflation. 

No such “escalator clause” has ever 
been negotiated in any employment 
agreement negotiated by the Air Line 
Pilots Association though it must be 
truthfully said that there have been 
times during long and protracted ne- 
gotiations which have been accom- 
panied by rapid short-run rises in the 
cost of living index when there were 
some who regretted this fact. It has 
been said that to shun the inclusion of 
such items in an employment agree- 
ment is old fashioned but actually this 
seeming coyness is the result of a very 
simple fact; namely, that what goes up 
via escalator must come down via esca- 
lator, and pilots are generally aware of 
the fact that there is oftentimes more 
impact or thrust in the downward voy- 
age. We are not attempting to be face- 
tious on this matter for it is very sim- 
ple to illustrate. If we increase $20.00 
by 10 per cent, we have $22.00, where- 
as if we reduce $22.00 by 10 per cent, 
we have only $19.80 left, and we’ve 
lost 1 per cent from our original figure 
in this transaction. The larger the in- 
crease and decrease the larger the loss. 
If $20.00 is increased by 15 per cent, 
we will have $23.00. However, if we 
reduce this $23.00 by 15 per cent, we 
have only $19.55 and have thus lost 
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2 per cent from our original amount 
in this transaction. 

Labor organizations who _ include 
“escalator clauses” in their agreements 
have, of course, recognized this fact 
and have set up extensive and detailed 
tables arbitrarily setting a dollar 
amount to be utilized for both in- 
creases and decreases with correspond- 
ing changes in the cost of living index. 
However, this is a bit artificial in itself 
in that it sets aside a certain fixed fig- 
ure as being that amount which is in- 
fluenced by the cost of living. The fact 
cannot be denied that the dollar itself 
gains or loses value with the fall and 
rise of prices and, therefore, all in- 
creases in pilot pay which might be 
negotiated into an agreement subse- 
quent to the inclusion of an “escalator 
clause” would be included in any fu- 
ture percentage drop. Similarly, a 
pilot receiving a cost of living increase 
as a first year DC-3 captain may re- 
ceive a percentage reduction when he 
is an eight year DC-6 captain in which 
case he loses much more than he gains. 
To isolate and render equitable the 





By R. L. Oakman 











cost of living increases and decreases 
on such variable pay scales as are en- 
joyed by pilots would indeed call for 
much detailed study and tabular refer- 
ences in an employment agreement. 
At best, “escalator clauses” can only 
hope to be of value in short run eco- 
nomic cycles. Over the long run, col- 
lective bargaining must be a process of 
reasoning so as to retain the flexibility 
essential for the attainment of a work- 
able agreement. We have already seen 
that it is difficult to obtain pay in- 
creases for pilots on aircraft which are 
basically less productive than other 
aircraft just as we have seen that there 
are some pieces of equipment which 
result in much greater economic gains 
than have been currently passed on to 
the pilots of those planes. The propo- 
nents of the “escalator clause” argue 
logically that pilot pay has not kept 
pace with either the cost of living or 


the tremendous increases enjoyed per- 
centagewise by other classes or work- 
ers, and we must agree that in view of 
increases enjoyed in other crafts and 
classes, pilots’ pay does seem to have 
lagged; nevertheless, here too, closer 
scrutiny will reveal that the flexible 
and involved nature of the average air 
line pilot working agreement, makes 
an overall comparison indeed difficult. 
For example, in 1945, the average pilot 
pay (captain and copilot) as reported 
to CAB amounted to $5,065.00 per 
year. In 1951, average pilot pay 
amounted to $9,742.00 which indicates 
an increase of 92 per cent which is 
greater than the cost of living increase 
for this period (48.4 per cent). A 
good portion of this gain was due to 
the introduction of larger, faster equip- 
ment and to increases negotiated for 
the copilot. Nevertheless, taking a 
standard piece of equipment, the DC-3 
for comparison purposes, a first year 
captain flying 85 hours in 1945 earned 
around $670.00. A first year captain 
under the average 1951 agreement, 
flying 85 hours would earn around 
$920.00, an increase of 37 per cent 
which is less than the 48 per cent cost 
of living increase which transpired dur- 
ing this time. The beginning copilot 
in 1945 earned, however, around 
$200.00 per month as compared to 
around $350.00 average today, indicat- 
ing an increase in this category of 75 
per cent. 

We feel that the cost of living as 
an agrument for increased pay is a 
vital one in all collective bargaining. 
It permeates many sections of the 
working agreement other than actual 
pay, however, and would be too easily 
dismissed if dealt with separately un- 
der an escalator gadget. There is no 
easy answer in the collective bargain- 
ing field, no simple cure-all will fit all 
the irregularities, rather it calls for 
constant, intelligent, alert application 
on the part of all members of the As- 
sociation who are continuously and 
actively interested in the tremendous 
variety of inter-locking elements that 
affect the air line pilot’s working life. 
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News 


Newark Reopening 
After 9 months of closure, Newark 





Airport opened for full service No- 
vember 15. 

On the surface, this would appear to 
be the end of the Newark story, but 


such is not so. Still to be determined, 
is a problem which became more acute 
with the closing of Newark, and which 
remains unsettled with the opening of 
the airport—Who will regulate civil 
air transportation, the federal govern- 
ment or local and state governments? 


The closing of Newark, following 
the three coincidental Elizabeth, N. J., 
tragedies was an example of rule by 
hysteria. 

Although the reopening of Newark 
constitutes a recognition by the public 
of the importance of air transportation 
and of the air industry of its respon- 
sibility to the non-flying public, is was 
a recognition earned through great 
financial hardship to the people of the 
area and to the air transportation in- 
dustry. 


Obvious Proof that the question of 
whether air transportation will be con- 
trolled by the federal or state govern- 
ments is the existence of an appeal 
taken this month by the Village of 
Cedarhurst, N. J., of a temporary in- 
junction granted by the Federal Dis- 
trict Court which halted the Village 
from enforcing a local law governing 
air traffic. 

History of the Case: 

—U. S. District Court, upon peti- 
tion of ALPA, ATA, and the New 
York Port Authority, acting individ- 
ually, granted a temporary injunction 
June 11, 1952, against the Village 
halting the enforcement of an ordi- 
nance which would prohibit flight over 
Cedarhurst at less than 1000 feet. 

The ordinance would make pilots 
flying at less than 1000 feet liable to 
arrest and fines. 


Legal Action taken by ALPA and its 
partners in the Cedarhurst case par- 
allels to some extent the ALPA position 
taken in the now famous Neuhauser 
case. Captain Neuhauser was arrested 
in 1949 by the New York Police De- 
partment for allegedly violating a city 
ordinance which established an anti- 
noise approach and departure pattern 
for LaGuardia, Newark, and Washing- 
ton National airports. After more than 
8 months in court, Captain Neuhauser 
Was acquitted. But the constitution- 
ality of the ordinance had not been 
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tested. The question of whether mu- 
nicipalities could control air traffic 
was still unsettled. The Cedarhurst 
case, it is hoped, will settle the ques- 
tion. 


Noise Abatement Meeting 

A joint ALPA-ATA meeting was 
held in Chicago October 28 to consider 
recommendations for determining op- 
erating techniques to minimize aircraft 
noise in the vicinity of airports. 

Two basic points were kept in mind 
while working on techniques: 

—They were confined exclusively to 
VFR weather conditions and did not 
impose limitations on efficient move- 
ment of traffic or compromise safety. 


—Under turbulent weather condi- 
tions, discretion of air traffic control 
agencies in regulating traffic should 
take precedence over noise abatement. 

The meeting resulted in the follow- 
ing recommendations: 


Landing—Flight approaching land 
and while outside the basic 5 mile con- 
trol zone shall normally maintain an 
altitude of not less than 1200 feet 
above the airport level. 

—Within the basic 5 mile control 
zone aircraft shall be maneuvered con- 
sistent with safety and accepted oper- 
ating policies with due regard for 
minimizing noise through minimum 
power settings and maximum allowable 
rates of descent in final stages of ap- 
proach. 

—Landing aircraft should normally 
maintain cruising rpm throughout ap- 
proach. (Wherever necessary, airlines 
should revise their standard operating 
procedures to permit conformance with 
this recommendation. ) 


Run-up—Suggestions made by Doo- 
little Committee and the NATCC con- 
cerning construction of baffles and 
landscaping to be studied at each lo- 
cation and improvement made as cir- 
cumstances warrant. Run-up of air- 
craft maintenance during night hours 
should be reduced where possible and 
attempts made to baffle noise when 
run-ups are necessary during normal 
sleeping hours. Educational programs 
recommended for flight and main- 
tenance personnel. 


Takeoff and Climb—Airline operators 
and ALPA jointly establish an engi- 
neering flight operations committee to 
determine best standard configuration 
of power, flaps and air speed for each 
type of equipment to maintain safe 
initial climb to 1200 feet in shortest 
time after takeoff practically consider- 
ing both aircraft performance and pas- 


senger comfort. Eventually techniques 
should be adopted by each airline com- 
pany and incorporated in their manuals 
as standard operating procedures. 


Proficiency Checks—Generally in con- 
formance with recommendations of 
Doolittle Committee. Practice naviga- 
tion work conducted at remotely lo- 
cated airports. Air work portion of 
proficiency training flights conducted 
over sparsely populated areas and suffi- 
cient altitudes not disturbing people on 
ground. 


Specialized Procedures—Tower in- 
structions to be given to aircraft pilot 
prior to each landing or takeoff when 
local noise abatement procedures vary 
from a standard left-hand traffic pat- 
tern. 


Super Connie 

The first Wright Turbo-Compound- 
powered Super Constellation has been 
produced by Lockheed Aircraft Cor- 
poration. 


The Lockheed Super Constellation 
has a top speed of 400 mph. with 
cruising speeds on long hops of ap- 
proximately 340 mph. Engines have 
a takeoff speed of 3,250 hp. (dry) 
which can be increased to 3,700 hp. 
with water injection. Load capacity 
includes 106 passengers and up to 19 
tons of cargo. 

Three Factors of interest: 


—Anti-collision radar installation in 
nose. 

—Engine installation converting 
wasted exhaust gases into additional 
horsepower creating more power or 
longer range. 

—Use of rail mounting seats permit- 
ting rapid conversions to any desired 
layout and capacity. 

Delivery of the 1049C is expected 
in January 1953. 


Seating Proposal 

The Civil Aeronautics Board pro- 
posal to restrict transport airplane 
seating to rearward-facing seats was 
considered at the annual Airworthiness 
Review but was deferred for further 
discussion because of adverse reactions. 

The proposal evoked commentaries 
by a member of the National Advisory 
Committee who made the following 
contentions: 


—Proposal would place unnecessary 
restrictions on aircraft designers and 
engineers. 

—A passenger can survive a 25G 
deceleration regardless of direction he 
faces, if he is equipped with a proper 
seat belt. 
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—The rearward-facing seat provides 
extra passenger protection only if the 
airplane lands directly forward. In 
emergency side or tail-first landings the 
protection may be less than adequate. 

—Presently installed seats, sturdy 
enough to save lives in previous crashes, 
may not be equally safe if turned 
around because of the reclining device 


—although this device may eventually 
disappear when extra protection is 
realized from rigid seats and when 
higher speeds of future air transports 
cut flight time and reduce sitting con- 
finement time. 


Jungle Crash... 


(These vines dry up in the dry season. 
We were in the dry season.) 

—In the event that there is a con- 
tact with the Caiapos (a tribe of jungle 
Indians, reportedly hostile) a repre- 
sentative of the Brazilian Indian Pro- 
tective Commission will parley with 
them. This is not the representative 
with the previous expedition who ad- 
vised us to shoot any Caiapos on sight, 
but a well-read Brazilian explorer .. .” 
(Author’s note: We wondered if the 
Caiapos Indians would recognize that 
our explorer was well-read.) 

—“The only possible danger from 
animals is said to be that of the wild 
pig . . . From persons qualified to 
judge it has been learned that these 
pigs do not attack unless provoked or 
unless you happen to be standing in 
their path.” (Author’s note: In other 
words, unless you and the pigs happen 
to be in the same general vicinity.) 
“In that event they may rip your legs 
with their tusks, but cannot reach you 
if you are three feet or more above the 
ground.” (Where I usually walk, of 
course. ) 

The Caiapos Indians presented a 
somewhat paradoxical problem to our 
expedition. Everyone knew that they 
were savage, primitive, unfriendly to 
white men and deadly accurate with 
arrows and war clubs. The advance 
camp was in the heart of the Caiapos 
country. Our Indian guide, Lisboa, 
however (also a member of the Indian 
Protective Commission), considered 
them but a minor threat to the party 
and assured us that in the event of our 
contact with them, he would perform 
any interpreting required. On hearing 
his assurances I wondered how you in- 
terpreted flying poison arrows; or just 
suppose the Caiapos were not in a con- 
versational mood when they contacted 
us? However, all went well and al- 
though our advanced camp was actu- 
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Letters to the Editor 





Sir: 

I submit the enclosed remarks to you 
because this question, “Aren’t you 
afraid?” has been asked me countless 
times, and I feel it deserves an answer: 

“Aren’t you afraid? How many times 
that remark has been made to me when 
I mention my husband is an airline 
pilot. It never fails to amaze me that, 
in general, the public still thinks of 
airline flying as such a hazardous ex- 
perience; and the airline pilot as a man 
completely at the mercy of the ele- 
ments and the airplane. They seem to 
have no conception of the rigid train- 
ing and experience required of the air- 
line pilot. 

“My reply to that question was to 
ask the surgeon’s wife if she was afraid 
when her husband performed an opera- 
tion. Did she feel his operation would 
be a failure, or did she feel her hus- 
band’s skill and training would justify 
her peace of mind. 

“I asked the Navy Captain’s wife if 
she was afraid when her husband went 
to sea. Did she fear his ship would 
sink, or he would lose his way despite 
his thorough preparation for the re- 
sponsibility of piloting his ship. 

“No, rather than ask me, ‘Aren’t you 
afraid?’ ask, ‘Aren’t you proud? for I 
am very proud that my husband is one 
of that professional group of men noted 
for their outstanding abilities and 
achievements, The Airline Pilots.” 


—Mrs. Donald H. Rieger 


@ Mrs. Rieger is the wife of Piedmont 
Check Pilot Donald H. Rieger.—Ed. 


Sir: 


By far one of the most spectacular 
phases of modern surgery is . . . bone 
grafting. It appears that... (a U. §, 
airline) . . . might well benefit by uti- 
lizing a bone graft . . . on each lst 
Officer, who is qualified on the DC-6B, 
so that the length of his arm would be 
increased by approximately 10 inches. 

The need of a longer right arm for 
DC-6B 1st Officers is one of imperative 
safety since many of the Emergency 
Procedures in that airplane require the 
Ist Officer to actuate the Emergency 
Depressurization Control Lever. Un- 
fortunately, with the elevator control 
column in its normal in-flight position, 
he cannot reach the Emergency De- 
pressurization Control Lever. The solu- 
tion to this situation is obviously to 
provide the Ist Officer with a longer 
arm. 

This suggestion envisions that the 
Company would of course pay all fees 
associated with this surgery including 
loss of pay during recuperation and 
necessary alterations of the 1st Officer's 
uniforms. 

There is, of course, one other appat- 
ent solution: The Emergency Depres- 
surization Control Lever could be rede- 
signed so as to be accessible to a Ist 
Officer with a conventional right arm, 
but there must be some objection to 
this as it was suggested over 17 months 
ago, and though at that time the 
Company agreed, no action has been 
taken... 


—Name Withheld 





ally a group of squatters on their ter- 


ritory, we never saw them. 

Lisboa, the guide, from time to time, 
in the evening, would relate in Portu- 
guese, what could hardly be termed 
comments conducive to deep slumber; 
these colorful comments invariably 
centered around the fact that the 
Caiapos knew exactly what we in the 
advanced camp party were doing day 
and night. 

Lisboa had lived, in the course of 
his service with the Indian Protective 
Commission, among the Caiapos him- 
self. His brother, at the time we were 
in the advanced camp, was putting in 
his tour with the Caiapos some 100 
miles West of us on the far edge of 
their territory. Lisboa never showed 
the slightest sign of worrying about his 
brother’s welfare among the Caiapos; 
although, on the first day we arrived 
at the base camp in the C-46 at the 


outset of the expedition, his brother 
was in what might be termed some- 
what of a jam. 

The morning of our arrival at the 
base camp an SOS had been picked up 
at the radio station, SAR 2, stating 
that Lisboa’s brother had been taken 
hostage by the Caiapos and they were 
threatening him with his life as their 
form of protest against our white inva- 
sion of their territory. 

Lisboa’s brother however, was able 
to talk the Caiapos into accepting 
something other than his neck for their 
satisfaction. The Caiapos asked for 
800 pairs of scissors—which the poor 
guy, in the center of the Brazilian 
jungle, did not happen to have on 
him. They wanted the scissors or else. 
So his SOS messages contained an un 
derstandably frantic request that he re 
ceive the 800 pairs of scissors within 
the alloted time, seven days. Our radio 
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station. at the base camp, flashed the 
word to Rio de Janeiro—the order was 
filled vithout question—and on the 
sevent!) day of grace we saw through 
the jungle of our advanced camp a 
Brazilian bomber heading west. That 
night our radio station intercepted a 


message from Lisboa’s brother that the 
800 pairs of scissors had been para- 
chuted to him and he was a free man 
again. Lisboa naturally greeted this 
message with great relief. I later com- 
mented to him that of course his broth- 
er would get out of that unhealthy 
spot as soon as possible “wouldn’t he” 
but Lisboa replied that “No, my broth- 
er must stay, it is his work.” 

When it was all over I asked Lisboa 
just what those Caiapos wanted with 
all those scissors. He explained that— 
as they were not unattractive enough 
with their normal hostile habits—the 
Caiapos run around stark naked with 
their bald heads painted red. They 
made themselves bald prior to the ad- 
vent of their scissors by a regular con- 
vivial hair plucking. He assumed that 
they had seen his brother trimming his 
hair with a modern and far less primi- 
tive means—the scissors—and logically 
decided that each one of the 800 in 
the tribe wanted a pair also. 


After Final Briefing, our group was 
transported by jeep, on August 24th, 
to the advanced camp near the main 
wreckage. The next day, August 25, 
Charles Collar, CAB—head of the in- 
vestigation—left the advanced camp 
and did not return. We were told, 
that under orders from Washington he 
was told to return to Rio de Janeiro 
during the remainder of the investiga- 
tion. The reason for this rather un- 
usual move has never been given us. 

At this point we were joined by Earl 
Gray, Pan American, Rio de Janeiro, 
who acted as camp manager; Fred 
Stief, Pan American radio operator; 
and Norman Reynolds, PAA purser, 
who performed the duties of advanced 
camp cook. 

Orlando Lisboa, our head guide, a 
Brazilian doctor and some 25 assorted 
caboclos (half breeds), Caraja and 
Tapirape Indians formed the remain- 
der of the personnel operating out of 
the advanced camp. On August 28, 
PAA photographer Reginald Bistrain 
arrived to make official expedition pic- 
tures. 

Radio communications—voice and 
C.W.—were handled by the advanced 
camp station SAR-3 and the base 
camp station SAR-2. The two stations 
maintained constant contact with each 
other, with the PAA radio network in 
Brazil, and the C-46 assigned to the 
mission. Late in the investigation, as 
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emphasis was placed on an air-ground 
search for the missing number two en- 
gine, two walkie-talkies were used. The 
ground searchers could, in this way, 
keep contact with SAR-3 and the C-46 
search plane. 


The Investigation began in earnest 
when the team reached the main 
wreckage on August 25th. The same 
day, the C-46 spotted the tail assembly 
and the ground party—guided by the 
air searchers—reached it on the 30th. 
On the 31st, the ground party located 
the lower scoop assembly of the still 
missing number two engine. These, 
plus small structural parts represented 
the total wreckage located. Number 
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two engine and propeller were never 
found despite intensive air and ground 
searches. 

For eleven days the power plant and 
structural groups studied, analyzed, 
pieced together, moved and discussed 
the wreckage. The work was com- 
pleted on September 5th. The final 
days were devoted to writing prelimi- 
nary drafts of the findings and an in- 
tensive air-ground search for the miss- 
ing number two engine. 


The Search for the number two en- 
gine was tough due to dense jungle 
and limited search equipment. On Au- 
gust 28th, I strongly, but tactfully, 
suggested to the CAB representatives 
that the C-46 (which had originally 


located the main wreckage and the 
tail) be utilized on a solid air-ground 
search program, instead of sitting on 
the airstrip at the base camp, being 
used only to make a twice-weekly sup- 
ply mission to Belem. The CAB men 
concurred with the idea. I also sug- 
gested that additional aircraft—par- 
ticularly helicopters—be brought in to 
enlarge the possibility of success for 
the search. Mr. Pahl, senior member 
of the CAB—and nominal head of the 
expedition at the advanced camp— 
sent a message the same night to Mr. 
Collar, requesting more aircraft for the 
search effort. The aircraft never ma- 
terialized. 

While structural and power plant 
groups were performing their work, 
some air and ground searches were be- 
ing conducted in an effort to root out 
the missing number two engine. As 
time passed these searches became 
more intensified due to several reasons: 

—The missing number two engine 
and propeller conceivably could have 
provided the final answer to the all 
important question, “What caused the 
crash.” 

—As the two work groups completed 
their assigned tasks, the attention of 
the entire party focused on the air- 
ground search for lack of anything else 
to do. Prior to this time emphasis had 
been placed on the control and execu- 
tion of the work now completed. 

—The coming rainy season which 
would promptly close the jeep road 
and air strip—trapping the party— 
would necessarily shorten the number 
of days left to locate the missing en- 
gine. 

On September 3rd, I commented to 
CAB’s Pahl that the area covered so 
far by air-ground search had never 
been plotted. In view of the new all 
out effort, I offered to undertake the 
plotting assignment. The suggestion 
was met with some interest. So, be- 
lieving it a good idea, Fred Baker of 
Boeing, and myself drew to scale on 
graph paper the areas which had ac- 
tually been covered to date by air- 
ground search. 

The results were alarming, and the 
accuracy of the plotting could not be 
contested because it was based on con- 
sultations with Earl Gray and Lisboa 
(both active in the ground search), 
and on radio conversations with the 
C-46 pilots. The active interest in the 
search chart and in air-ground search 
work was increased when the party 
discovered the lack of area covered 
to date. 

On September 4th, the day follow- 
ing the plotting, the C-46 started fly- 
ing a precise search pattern, covering 
a two-mile radius. On the same day, 
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the ground party began the same pro- 
gram on a one-mile radius. These 
search patterns were set up by the 
ALPA representative and approved by 
the CAB at the advanced camp, and 
the C-46 pilots at the base camp. 

Until the evacuation of the expedi- 
tion, I radio-controlled and co-ordi- 
nated the air-ground searches. Each 
evening the areas covered were plotted 
and the area to be searched the next 
day was decided upon. Particular 
stress in both air and ground searches 
was given to the area around the num- 
ber two scoop assembly. A radio mes- 
sage from the Boeing Plant advised 
that the engine of the Northwest Boe- 
ing Crash had been located some two 
hundred feet ahead and in line with 
the lower scoop assembly. This infor- 
mation unfortunately netted no pro- 
ductive results in the current search. 
The C-46 thoroughly covered the track 
of our Boeing both Northwest and 
Southeast of the wreckage, due to the 
fact that the wreckage lay directly on 
the regular route—Rio to Trinidad. 
This track line swath—twenty miles in 
each direction of the main wreckage— 
was an area of densest jungle and spot- 
ting the missing engine by C-46 would 
have been a near miracle. Only low, 
hovering helicopters supported by ade- 
quate ground search groups would 
have been able to thoroughly search 
the region. 

The C-46 completed its search as- 
signment, but the ground party was 
never able to complete coverage of its 
area—the two mile circle centering of 
the left wing. The jungle can be a 
tough opponent—especially on the 
ground. 

Evacuation of the advanced camp 
began September 5th. Some members 
of the group had already moved to the 
base camp and had acted as observers 
on the C-46 air search missions. The 
heavy rain—the first of the season—on 
the night of September 6th, impressed 
the remaining members with the ur- 
gency of final evacuation. On Septem- 
ber 9th, another heavy rain made fur- 
ther ground search impossible. On that 
day the last three remaining members 
of the technical group—Pahl and Hal- 
man of CAB and myself—moved out 
of the advanced camp headed for 
civilization. 

A Complete Report covering both 
expeditions is in the ALPA files and 
various councils have received copies of 
this report. 

The CAB hearings on the crash were 
conducted in Miami from November 
10th to November 14th. This investi- 
gation is probably one of the most 
comprehensive and thorough ever 
staged in an attempt to determine the 
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cause of a crash. The final key to the 
accident, however, the missing number 
two engine and propeller was not, and 
probably never will be, found. Never- 
theless, all the evidence compiled as a 
result of the two expeditions plus the 
testimony at the hearings point to a 
propeller failure which started the dis- 
astrous chain of events resulting in the 
crash. 

The hearings themselves covered a 
full five day period and more than 
seventy witnesses representing every 
field of aviation testified at the investi- 
gation. Four ALPA representatives at- 
tended the investigation and their testi- 
mony not only was valuable in assist- 
ing the Board in determining the cause 
of the crash but was highly construc- 
tive along the lines of future air safety. 

Captain Jerry Jones, PAA Boeing 
pilot, who had brought N 1039 V from 
Buenos Aires to Rio; First Officer Bob 
Weisenbaker, ALPA Crash Represent- 
ative on the First Expedition; myself, 
ALPA Crash Representative on the 
Second Expedition; and Captain Lewis 
Jack, Chairman of the PAA-ALPA 
MEC Safety Council, were the four 
ALPA members active at the hearings. 

Captain Lew Jack read into the rec- 
ord and submitted as an exhibit a 
four point ALPA safety statement. 
The investigations as to the cause of 
this accident which have been con- 
tinuous since April of this year and 
which entailed costs of certainly no less 
than one million dollars, have now 
been completed. The CAB final report 
on the hearings should be published 
by January 1, 1953, and it is sincerely 
hoped that the findings of the CAB 
will be highly constructive in nature 
and will point up an all-out effort to 
improve the entire field of air safety. 
If this is achieved, then the 41 pas- 


sengers and nine crew members lost — 


in the crash of N1039V will not have 
died in vain. 


Cross-wind... 


cocking, but only to a degree which is 
dependent upon its traction with the 
runway surface. On wet ice, for in- 
stance, proper use of aero-dynamic con- 
trols may be the difference between a 
safe operation and a serious accident. 
Accordingly, it is considered important 
to utilize this procedure in all cross- 
wind operations, so the “feel” of the 
aircraft, its manner of reaction to con- 
trol forces and movements, may be ob- 
tained. 

Taking Off in a cross-wind is largely 
a matter of applying the above tech- 
nique in reverse order. Because of the 
blanketing effect of the fuselage, the 
leeward wing will not develop the same 


degree of lift as the windward wing 
at any airspeed up to the point where 
the aircraft becomes airborne. As the 
aircraft is lined up for take-off, the 
control wheel is rolled “into the wind,” 
an amount varying with the intensity 
of the cross-wind but nearing maxi- 
mum displacement of ailerons in severe 
conditions. Power is applied and take. 
off commenced. As speed is gained, 
the amount of aileron displacement js 
reduced, but not too rapidly. A “load” 
should be kept on the windward main 
gear throughout the take-off roll until 
the aircraft becomes light enough to 
become airborne (V2). At this point, 
it should be decisively pulled clear of 
the ground, turned an amount neces- 
sary to hold it over the runway center- 
line in flight. From here on out, it 
should never be permitted to re-contact 
the ground. Severe side-loads on the 
landing gear may be imposed by allow- 
ing the aircraft to “slip” along the run- 
way after once becoming airborne. 
“Break it clean, and hold it off.” 

Use of the above technique in all 
cross-wind operations will show that 
even under the most adverse conditions 
of wind and runway the aircraft will 
have its maximum degree of control- 
ability. In a properly executed cross- 
wind maneuver, passengers will not be 
aware that their pilots have met and 
coped with an “unusual” situation. On 
landings, which are followed by revers- 
ing of propellers, the ailerons are the 
least subject to the influence of dis- 
turbed air in the wake of the propel- 
lers. By understanding the proper use 
of the aerodynamic controls, a safe, 
smooth technique can be developed by 
the cockpit team which will minimize 
the stresses otherwise imposed upon the 
aircraft by cross-wind operations. 


Space Cadets... 


Skin Friction. We were somewhat 
more than amazed to discover that the 
air we wade around in has a measur- 
able consistency. Even at moderate 
speeds, say Mach 3 or better, skin fric- 
tion can account for more than half of 
the total drag. According to the Ames 
staff, an aircraft capable of non-stop 
flight from San Francisco to Tallahas- 
see, Florida, in the absence of skin fric- 
tion would land dead-stick at Omaha 
if the friction were at a maximum. 

If the airflow could be made pet- 
fectly smooth—laminar—the friction 
would be at a practical minimum and 
the same airplane could make it to 
Rome, Georgia. 

Friction also generates heat. The 
Ames people hoot at the word “bar- 
rier” but they admit that in heat they 
may have come up against something 
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wing § pretty lid. A case in point: When 
where pilot Pill Bridgeman test flew the 
As the | Dougl D-588-II Skyrocket at some- 
ff, the thing more than 1,300 mph he carried 
wind.” refrigeration equipment with a capac- 
tensity | ity to cool off a 3,000-seat theater. 


maxi- It isn’t that they’re so concerned 

severe | with pilot comport. It’s only that, as 

1 take | he browns slowly on both sides, effi- 

rained, | ciency drops off. At Mach 3 the air- 

ient is | craft skin temperature can go up to 

“load” | 565 degrees F. At that heat aluminum 

looses 90 per cent of its strength, rub- 
ber tires quit, electronic gear gives up 

the ghost. At Mach 5 the temperature 

point, | is about 1,600 degrees. The Labora- 

lear of ]| tory is already playing around, on pa- 

neces- | per at least, with Mach numbers of 

center- | eight and ten. 

out, it Control. Another problem stamped - - , 
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r and supersonic there is a simultaneous 

in all | decrease in the effectiveness of controls. 

w that | At a relatively low Mach number, con- 

aditions | trol requires super-human force. 
aft will 


Engineering the human element out 
-ontrol- 


of the picture seems to be the solution 
to this one. Ames already has sensing 
devices and robot muscles to fly the air- 
planes, pick up and intercept a target, 
aim the weapons, and pull the trigger. 
The jockey goes along for the take-off, 
are the | the landing, and to sign the logbook. 
of dis- Utopia! : 
prope Studies 
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are also being made on 
turbo-props. The problem is how to 
use the output of engines five-times 
more powerful than the biggest piston 
type now in use. It is complicated by 
practical limitation of propeller diam- The Mach number here was 4.6 or approximately 3,500 m.p.h. 
eter. They could take a small prop and 
turn it faster, but with airplane speeds 
of only five to six hundred mph the 
blades would be right up in the super- 
that the | Sonic range again. 
measur- Even when structural problems are 
solved, the howl of ten-foot blades at 
say Mach 1.5 will be something to 
' | listen to—even from ten miles away. 
he Ames : 
non-stop |, A New Tunnel. The NACA is work- 
allahas- | "§ on these and other problems with 
skin fric- | the tunnels mentioned above. How- 
Omaha | ver, they told us that another tunnel, 
how being built, will put the present 
ade pél- } ones to shame. It is all hush-hush, but 
friction | this much was admitted: It will be an 
eight by eight foot chamber to be used 
lor supersonic research, and it will be 
tated at 180,000 horsepower. As a com- 
parison, the six foot tunnel rated at 


0 ais . F a 
1,000 horse power 1s known to have When this shot was taken the Mach number had reached 6.3 or approximately 4,900 m.p.h. 
operated at Mach 2. Note how angle of shock waves changes as the speed increases. 
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TO ALL FLIGHT PERSONNEL: T 


The 68 year old Franklin Life Insurance Company has pioneered in becoming 
the firs# company to provide unlimited and unrestricted life insurance 
coverage to airline flight personnel on a standard basis. 


Similarly, the Franklin has conducted intensive research to determine as 
accurately as possible what the public wants and needs in the way of modern 
and flexible life insurance contracts. And, as a result, we have developed 
an exclusive insured savings program which has won tremendous public 
acceptance. 





It is a program to help you save money and keep if saved. Retirement 
income if you live... full return of premium deposits plus face amount of 
contract to your family if death occurs during 20 depositing years. Provides 
special emergency and opportunity fund for further flexibility. 

Let us show you how much you can save—and keep saved—with a Franklin 
Insured Savings Plan. 


AIRLINE UNDERWRITERS, INC. 


158 Valencia Ave. 
Coral Gables, Florida 


EE Rhsnitione Cauyieny 


A Billion Dollar Institution 


Tear off and mail 


AIRLINE UNDERWRITERS, INC., 158 Valencia Ave., Coral Gables, Fla. 


Please send me further information regarding your Insured Savings Plan. 
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